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NARRATIVE. 





From the Jubilee Herald. 
THE ORPHAN. 


Where shall the child of sorrow find 
A place for calm repose? 

Thou Father of the fathérless,' 
Pity the Orphan’s woes. 

What friend have I in heaven or earth, 
What friend to trust, but thee? 
My father’s dead, my mother’s dead; 

My God, remember me! 
Thy gracious promise now fulfil, 
And bid my trouble cease ; 
In thee, the fatherless shall find 
Both mercy, grace, and peace. 
I’ve not a secret care or pain, 
But he that secret knows; 
Thou, Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the Orphan’s woes! 

A very sweet and plaintive voice sung these 
words. I could not at first discover from 
whence or from whom it proceeded. It was a 
beautiful moonlight evening in the month of 
September, and being a stranger in the village, 
to which my walk had extended, I approach- 
ed the Church, which stood upon a hill at some 
distance from thejhouses, proposing to myself 
the pleasure of a lonely contemplation among 
the graves of the-departed. I had scarcely ar- 
tived at the gate, which stood opposite to the 
Church porch, when the above verses were soft- 
ly sung by some person not in sight.—Fearful 
of interrupting this artless hymn, whicir was 
evidently accompanied by broken sighs, as of 
one weeping not far off, I stood still to listen. 

At that momenta poor girl, apparently about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, came from be- 
hind a projecting part of the Church, and soon 
returned again, without discovering that she 
was observed and overheard. I could not hélp 
feeling a momentary concern lest my approach 
might terrify, or at least disturb, the feelings of 
the distressed girl, who seemed to be overcome 
with much affliction of heart. 

Whilst I was gently opening the gate, she 
again sang the two last lines as before. 

Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the Orphan’s woes. 


_Atthat moment the noise of the gate shut- 
ting, after I had passed through, caught her 
ear; she came forward, somewhat startled, and 
said, “‘ Who is there ?”—* One that can feel 
for the fatherless, and pity the orphan’s woes. 
Do not be afraid, but tell me, whether the words 
you have been singing, are applicable to your 
own case? Are you deprived, by the provi- 
dence of God, of your own parents.” 

Bursting into tears, she said, “Indeed, Sir, I 
have lost them both, and am left without a 
iriend on earth.” 

“ But, I trust, not whithout a friend in heav- 
en.” 

“I hope not, Sir, but my heart is very 
heavy. It is not a fortnight since my poor 


mother was laid in that grave beside my father, 
who died last year.” 
= And what brings you here to night?” 
Sir, I come-here, as often as I can, at an 
evening, when my day’s work is over, to look 
at these two cold graves, and think about my 





dear father and mother. They were the best 
that any poor child ever had: and my greatest 
comfort is to. come here by myself, and think 
over all their kindness and love to me, while 
they lived.” ‘Tears again prevented her saying 
more. ‘“ And where did you learn that hymn 
which I heard just now ?” 

‘Sir, it is one that the Minister of our par- 
ish made for some childrer in our Sunday 
School who lost their father and mother a few 
years ago; he called it “The Orphan’s Hymn,” 
and we sometimes used to sing it at Church 
and at School. But I did not know then how 
soon it would be my own turn to feel the same 
loss, and sing it for myself. But it is the Lord 
that hath done it, and I desire to submit to his 
will.” 

*‘ Did your parents bring you _up in the fear 
of a and the knowledge of his blessed Gos- 
pe ag 

“Oh! yes, Sir, it was all their wish and pains 
to do so. They. loved and feared God them- 
selves, and they did all that lay in their power 
to teach me to do so too.” 

** And I hope from what. you say that their 
instructions have not been in vain. You can 
read, and know the value of God’s word.” 

“T hope I do, Sir: I have learned from it 
how good Jesus. Christ has been to sinners.— 
Poor, friendless, and distressed as I am, I would 
not part with the hope, which the word of God 
gives me, for all the world. My mother told me 
”’ (Here she with much difficulty went 
on)—‘‘ My mother told me a little before she 
died. that she had nothing to leave me but a 

lessing, a Bible, and the prayers which she 
had been offering up for me ever since I was 
born. But, she said, that is enough, if God is 
but pleased to accept them. Indeed, Sir, you 
cannot think what a good mother I have lost. 
And now I am obliged to live with some 
neighbours, who use me very hardly, and force 
me to work beyond my strength to get bread to 
eat. Sir, I have now no father nor mother to 
take care of me, nor feel for my difficulties, and 
teach me the, ways of God, as they used to do. 
I am young and inexperienced; and I am afraid 
lest, without a guide, I should fall into errors 
and snares, which their kind care might have 
prevented.” 

“* Let this be your comfort, when father and 
mother forsake you, then the Lord will take 
you up. For God is the helper of the father- 
less, and has given an encouraging promise to 
the believing parent, that he may leave his fa- 
therless children, and God will preserve them 
alive.” 

“Those,” said the girl, looking up with great 
earnestness, “‘were the last words my dear 
mother spoke to me: I can never forget them.” 

“* And do you not believe, that in God the fa- 
therless find mercy !”” 

‘**T do, Sir,” answered she, ‘‘ and am persua- 
ded that he will neither leave me, nor forsake 
me. I know Iam a sinner, and as such, de- 
serve only his displeasure, but, through his 
grace, I can trust his word. Weak, help- 
less andsinful, as I feel myself to be, neverthe- 
less I desire to cast my burden upon him, and 
believe that he will sustain me.” 

‘And is it your heart’s desire to be a follower 
of these good parents, who through faith inher- 
it the promises, and are now at rest with God?” 








** Sir,” replied the girl, with the most affect- 
ing solemnity of manner; “to live as they liv- 
ed and to die as they died, is the first wish 1 
have in this world.” 

Highly pleased with the strong marks of fi!- 
ial piety and dutiful affection, which this inter- 
esting young person manifested, I asked her 
what prospect she had for her livelihood. She 
said ‘‘ Her wish was to enter into the service of 
some pious family, if the goodness of God should 
lead her into such a situation.” 

I was strongly prepossessed with the simple 
and unaffected declaration of her sentiments, 
and viewed the circumstances of my seeming- 
ly accidental meeting with her, as a providen- 
tial opportunity of rendering a service to a 
young and unprotected girl; 1 therefore offered 
her a servant’s place in my own family, to as- 
sist in the nursery, which she joyfully accepted 

















From the Bucks County (Pa.) Patriot 
THE BLIND BOY. 

“Will you give a poor woman with a helpless 
child, a trifle to help her on to Philadelphia!” 
—-said a voice in mournful accents. I looked 
up and beheld a female figure clad in a_ coarse 
home-spun dress, with the fragments of a Leg- 
horn hat, aud a pair of shoes that seemed ready 
to drop off at every step she took. She was 
young, and once might have been handsome.— 
But no matter for that. As it was, there was 
a faint expression of cheerfulness upon her 
countenance, that still peered out from beneath 
the cloud of “sorrow that overshadowed her 
brow, creating a purer interest in the breast of 
the beholder than the witcheries of the most 
perfect loveliness. ‘There is a nameless charm 
in a sorrowing face, that wins upon our sympa- 
thy and kindness more effectually than the por- 
traiture of beauty itself; as if that slumbering 
feeling of pity and commiseration which dwells 
in all of us, becomes stronger in its attach- 
ments because they are seldom thoroughly 
aroused. 

Her dress was soiled with dust, and looked 
as if a slight shower had caught her in the 
road—for they travelled on foot ; yet there was 
an air of neatness about her, that seemed to say 
how much brighter and sunnier were the days 
she once had seen. She led a boy of ten 
years old by the hand, as poorly clad as his 
mother, and“without shoes. He seemed the 
very picture of health. I discovered, how- 
ever, that the poor fellow was blind. Two 
huge cataracts gave his eye-balls a ghastly 
and unnatural appearance. I looked upon him 
with no small emotion; for I knew that to him 
the fair face of heaven and all beneath it was 
shrouded in utter darkness. And where, madam, 
said I, are you going? “To Philadalphia, Sir.” 
she replied, “ My child is blind, and I have 
brought him that he may be restored to sight.” 

They had travelled all the way from the state 
of New York-—several hundred miles on 
foot.—She had left her family behind, which 
was small, and had started for Philadelphia, be- 
lieving it to be her duty to do whatever was 
possible for her benighted child. They had 
been supported on the way by the charity which 
their situation had excited in the people. ‘Their 





garments were worn to tatters by the journey—- 
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yet the mother’s hopes grew brighter and strong- 
er as she approached its conclusion. ‘ 

Of the numberless hosts of beggars that vis- 
it a country town, not a solitary one seems to 
pass the printing office without stopping. Itis 
a sorry place to apply for charity; for the public 
sympathy has been so frequently imposed upon, 
that itis a thankless task to administer relief. 
But I remember that the sacred volume tells us 
we “may thereby entertain an angel unawares.” 
—This was no imposition. There was no 
mockery of poverty or affliction. I put my hand 
into my pocket & drew out—but no matter what. 
She curtsied, gave me her blessing, took her 
boy by the hand, shut to the door, and left me 
alone by the side of my table. 

Such, thought I, as I drew to me the sheet on 
which this is written, is the affection of a moth- 
er! How deep in its devotion, how pure and ar- 
dent in its exercise! Who but a mother can 
know it? I thought of what Campbell puts into 
the mouth of a mother, when watching the cra- 
dled slumbers of her infant boy :— 


** Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps, 
And weaves her song of melancholy joy. 
Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy! 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be, 

In form and soul: but ah! more blest than he. 
Thy fame, thy love, thy filial worth at last, 
Shall sooth this aching heart for all the past: 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And calm the anguish of my dying day.” 


Such reflections as these might have been 
the solace of th's dejected mother on her solitary 
journey. Though trembling at the uncertain 
issue of her perilous undertaking, fearful lest all 
her heartfelt solicitude and bodily sufferings 
might be lost, and to no purpose—yet reflections 
of this kind may have cheered up her sinking 
spirit to persevere. Perhaps she might have 
looked upon her boy (and he was her only one) 
fancying that if, by the blessing of heaven, the 
skill of the physician should restore him, 

** And on the sightless eye ball pour the day,” 
that the same Providence might preserve him 
to become the prop, and comfort, and solace of 
her declining years. That his manly spirit 
should protect her from the rough storms of 
poverty and sorrow. 


Ors — 
From the New-York Child’s Magazine. 

LIFTLE GEORGE, THE WIDOW, AND THE 

INVALID. 

Whoever has been acquainted with the Bos- 
ton Faneuil Hall market, for these last twent 
years, must have noticed a hale and healthy look- 
ing woman, who daily takes her stand in front of 
the same, with her beer, apples, cakes, nuts, 
&c ; from the sale of which she supports her- 
selfand family. This woman, whois a widow, 
loves God, and is a worthy member of the 
church of Christ. 

In August, 1825, a little boy, named George, 
approached the widow’s table, leading a poor, 
decrepit, sick young man, who was indeed an 
object of pity, and almost destitute of clothes. 
George desired the widow to feed him with 
beer and cakes, for which he paid her willingly. 

“George,” said she,“ where did you get mo- 
ney to use so freely.” 

“Why,” said George, “‘this money my fa- 
. ther gave me to buy nuts with. But as I was 
coming up to your table, I met this poor young 
man, and seeing him in tears, I asked him 
what was the matter with him; and he told 
me he was sick and in distress; a great many 
miles from home ; and that he had nothing to 
eat. Sol thought I would buy something for 
him, and go without the nuts: for I knew my 


unto. all men,” Gal. vi. 10; and our blessed 
Saviour says, ‘‘Whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold wa- 
er only in the name of a disciple, shall in no 
wise lose his reward.” Matt. x, 42. 

* Blessed child,” said the widow, “and bles- 
sed is the mother who bare thee. May thy 
young heart ever be open to relieve the wants 
of suffering humanity; and may that Saviour, 
whose precepts you follow, always have you in 
his holy care and keeping.” 

“ But,” said she, addressing herself to the 
poor invalid, “‘ you are indeed in a wretched 
and forlorn condition ; what can I do for you?” 

“The Lord bless you for your kindness, 
madam,” said the poor young man; “ I am in- 
deed a stranger, and naked, and sick, and hun- 
gry. But I fare better than my Lord and 
Master did when he was on this earth. He 
had not where to lay his head. And moreo- 
ver he suffered a cruel death by the hands of 
wicked men. But I know that he lives again in 
heaven, and that he hears the prayers of all 
who put their trust in him. And it is he that 
hath sent this little boy to bring me food to 
eat.” 

The widow’s heart was touched with pity ; 
and she said within herself, ‘I am a lone 
widow, and have nought on which to depend 
for support, except the blessing of God on my 
own industry. But he has promised me bread 
and water, and hitherto it has been sure. I will 
therefere relieve the sufferings of this poor 
creature, who bears the impress of my Sav- 
iour’s image. Andshould I ever come to want, 
that which I now give will he pay me again,” 
Prov.xix, 17. Shethen caused his vile raiment to 
be changed for decent apparel; and gave him 
a comfortable lodging, until he was able to pro- 
cure a passage home to his friends. 

Now, my young readers, what do you think 
will be done to little George and the good wid- 
ow, if they continue in these acts of kindness 
until they die? What will our Saviour say to 
them, in that great day when he shall “ sit up- 
on the throne of his glory, and before him shall 
be gathered all nations,” to be judged accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body? Take 
your Bible, turn to the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, begin at the thirty-first verse—“ read, 
and you will know.” 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sabbath School Magazine. 
HAPPINESS IN DEATH. 

The following little narrative was handed us by a Teach- 
er of the School in which the fact occurred. It is another 
illustration of the beneficial influence of Sabbath Schools : 

As every instance of the operation of divine 
grace upon the hearts of Children is matter of 
gratitude to God, and of encouragemeut to the 
faithful Sabbath School Teacher, it may be pro- 
per to communicate the following fact :—A 
scholar at the age of 14 years, belonging to the 
coloured Sabbath School held in the late Mr. 
Gloucester’s church, in South Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, recently died, after a few weeks’ 
illness ; and we rejoice to say we believe “ he 
died in the Lord.” He exhibited throughout 
his sickness that patient resignation which no- 
thing but the religion of Christ can bestow. 
He affectionately remonstrated with his mother, 
as she wept over his wasted form, and request- 
ed her to retire, because, said he, your tears 
distress me, and divert my mind from my Sa- 
viour. He also solemnly directed her to be- 
stow particular attention to his brothers and sis- 
ters, and endeavour to bring them up in the 
fear of God. Being very anxious to see his 
teacher, whose residence could not be found, 








father would approve of it; and besides, I have 
been taught in the Sabbath School, to “ do good 


one of the teachers belonging to the same 


his gratitude for the instruction he had receiy- 
ed, and added,“ if Ido not see my teacher 
again on earth, tell him I hope to see him in 
heaven.” 

On being questioned by his mother whether 
he was willing to die, he answered with anima- 
ted joy, “ Yes.”—‘ What,” said his weepin 
parent, “‘ and leave me?” ‘‘ Yes, mother!” said 
he, “‘ for I am going to my Saviour.” In this 
happy frame of mind he continued till he fel 
asleep, as we trust, in the arms of that compas- 
sionate Jesus, whom, in the Sabbath School, he 
was taught to love, and has thus given another 
name to the thousands whom Sabbath Schools 
have raised from sin and ignorance, to the gates 
of bliss and heaven. 


—e— 
A MOTHER TAUGHT TO READ BY HER SON. 


“‘ With pleasure,” says Mr. James Griffin, of 
Port-sea, ‘‘ I communicate to you a fact, which 
came under my notice a short time since, of a 
boy in my class. This lad I have observed for 
his attention to his teacher, and general steadi- 
ness at school. One Sabbath, after he had re- 
peated his lesson to me, I asked him if he 
thought he had received any benefit from at- 
tending the school? He hesitated some time, 
and then answered, with a pleasing modesty, 
“Tf I have not, sir, one of my relatives has, for 
since I have belonged to the Sabbath School, I 
have got tickets enough to buy a Testament, 
and I took it home, and taught my mother her 
letters, and now she can read any chapter in the 
Bible. [English Magazine. 








THE NURSERY. 





From the Children’s Friend. 
TIME TO PRAY. 

*“ And in the morning, rising up a great while 
before day, he went out and departed into a so- 
litary place, and there prayed.”—Do you ask, 
“Who rose early to pray!’ My Children, it 
was Jesus. Our Lord himself felt the impor- 
tance of prayor, and he has left with us this 
command, ‘‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation.” Do any of you ever excuse 
yourselves from private prayer for want of time, 
place, or any other cause? Think, O think 
seriously, that your blessed Saviour arose be- 
fore it was light to pray—he went out into a 
desert place to pray, and he went alone. What 
a blessed example! What a divine pattern !— 
Never, never let it be lost sight of. It was in 
the exercise of prayer that Jesus began the 
week—it was the morning of the Sabbath—and 
could not you do the same? You would find 
your minds strengthened, your hearts prepared 
for the public worship of God, if you arose early 
on a Sabbath morning, and spent one of its 
earliest hours in private prayer. Determine 
then so to do; go out at the early dawn of day, 
(into some place alone) and whilst you behold 
the light advancing upon this lower world, shut 
not your eyes against that Day-Spring from on 
high, that Sun of Righteousness which will 
shine through all eternity. Seek now for the 
dawn of early piety. Never omit to pray, that 
whilst you are young you may be led to feel 
the importance and necessity of prayer, and 
remember, that 

“ Now is the time to pray; 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
Fo desert mountains far away ; 
So should his followers do: - 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God.” 


I will now tell you of a little boy who loved 
prayer. A clergyman, on visiting his mother, 
was informed by her that a great change had 
taken place'in her son, who was nine years 





school called on him, and to him he expressed 


old. He inquired how the change was effect- 


ed. She replied that one of her little girls went 
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to help a poor woman to clean a butcher’s shop. 
As the woman had no money, she gave hera little 
pook instead; it was about a poor black lad, and 
ihe boy could not be satisfied unless he could pray 
like the poor black. His mother tried to teach 
him, and the boy also spoke to his father in such 
a way, that, to use her own words, the father 
“could not stand it—his heart was full, and 
he went out.” 

The clergyman adds, “I sent for the boy, 
saying I had a little book for him. I found all 
that had been said was quite correct. I then 
inquired if he still continued to pray. He, with 
great modesty, replied, ‘ Yes, Sir.” I asked 
him what he prayed for. He said, ‘ for God’s 
Holy Spirit, and for the pardon of my sins.’— 
I observed, ‘ You are very young, have you 
sinned ”’ Shaking his head, with much gra- 
vity, he replied, ‘O yes, Sir.’ I inquired what 
he had done? ‘I used,’ said he, ‘ before I read 
the book my sister got, to play with Dick, and 
he used to swear.’—Here he stopped. I in- 
quired, ‘ And did you swear? Hanging down 
hishead, he replied, ‘ Yes, Sir. ‘And how 
do you think that God will forgive you? He 
replied, ‘Because Christ died for sinners.’ I 
further inquired if he could tell me what made 
the black lad happy? ‘ Yes, Sir; he was car- 
tied far from home to hear a Saviour’s love.’ 
‘Well,’ added I, ‘and how often do you pray ” 
He said, ‘ At morning and night, and some- 
times in the middle of the day.’ ‘How many 
rooms has your family to live in? ‘One, Sir.’ 
‘How then can you pray in the middle of the 
day? ‘Well, Sir,’ answered he, turning his 
head aside, as if ashamed to mention it, ‘I some- 
times pray in the closet, and sometimes in the 
coal-hole.’ I asked him how he prayed. He 
replied, ‘ I say my prayers first, and then pray 
after.’ I afterwards learned that the boy went 
toa Sabbath School. The book he read was 
‘The Negro Servant.’” 

—eGe— 
CHILDREN’S PRAYERS ANSWERED. 
(As related by their Grandfather.) 


Thad ason who was once the pride of my 
heart, and whom I fondly thought would be 
the solace of my declining years. But he has 
for some time been addicted to the habit of in- 
temperance, with its train of evils, which had 
well nigh brought my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. About two months ago, his children, 
(of whom he has five,) were reading in the 
Herald, an account of a revival of religion writ- 
ten by Rev. Lewis Bates, in which he observed 
that lisping infants, as well as gray headed sin- 
hers, were converted. He told them also that 
Jesus was once himself a child, and that when 
he became a man he took little children in his 
arms and blessed them; and that he is now in 
heaven, and hears little children when they pray, 
and answers and blesses. “Then,” said one 
of the children, ‘‘ we will pray to Jesus to con- 
vert father, so that he may pray with us, and 
work and get bread and clothes for us, as grand- 
pa does.” Early the next morning they began 
‘o pray; when, in the midst of their exercises, 
their wretched father awoke from his fit of in- 
‘oxication, and heard his children praying most 
eamestly to Jesus, thathe would convert his 
‘oul, and make him a good father; so that he 
might not come home as he did last night. 

heir words went like daggers to his heart, 

and he cried out in the bitterness of his soul, 
Jesus, have mercy upon me—God be merciful 
‘ome, the vilest of sinners.” He immediately 
tsook his evil practices, set about the work of 
reformation in earnest, and is now an humble, 
penitent, praying soul. And I can say, as did 
os of old; “Now, O Lord, lettest thou thy ser- 
ny depart in peace; for mine eyes have seen 

y salvation.” [ Zion's Herald. 
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WOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FILIAL DUTIES. 

Last week, we said a few words to our youth- 
ful readers in regard to the duties of children 
to their parents. But we proceeded no farther 
than to describe the spirit or disposition of 
mind which belongs to them, and from which 
all actions and words of filial obedience should 
proceed. In this paper we propose to assign 
reasons, why children should feel thus; why 
they should love and reverence their parents. 

1. Because of their age and character. You 
reverence the hoary head of a stranger, and 
rise up respectfully in the presence of the aged, 
and wise, and good. You feel respect for 
younger men, if they are ministers of the Gos- 
pel, or magistrates, or persons of great learning 
or piety. For the same reason you should rev- 
erence your parents. If they are not aged, 
they are much older than yourselves. In your 
tender infancy you knew nothing but what they 
taught you. Since, though you have increased 
in knowledge and stature, they have advanced 
also towards old age and grey hairs. And it is 
highly becoming that your filial respect and af- 
fection for them should increase in proportion. 
It is to be hoped that all your parents so live 
and conduct, as to inspire that respect in your 
bosoms, and daily to attach you to them by 
stronger cords of love. 

2. Because your parents love you. Their 
affection is peculiar, and without a parallel in 
strength ; especially a mother’s love. It com- 
menced with your very being ; and caused them 
hours of distress, and whole days and nights of 
watchfulness and anxiety, long before you were 
conscious of the fact. You have been nurtur- 
ed in their bosom, and borne in the arms of 
their tenderness and care, all the days of your 
life. They have supplied your wants, relieved 
your distresses, soothed your sorrows, carried 
your burdens, endured your follies, covered 
your faults, and forgiven your transgressions. 
If their love to you can excite affection in re- 
turn, or their unwearied kindness can com- 
mand your feelings, you will requite your pa- 
rents with affection, gratitude and respect 
while they live; and when their heads are laid 
under the clods of the valley, you will treasure 
their memory in your inmost heart, till your 
own powers of recollection fail. 

3. Because the peace of families depends up- 
on it. Order is necessary to peace ; and order 
cannot be preserved without subjection to au- 
thority. Nature itself teaches, that the parent 
should command, and not the child. But obe- 
dience should be voluntary, not constrained ; 
otherwise it is not acceptable with God or men. 
While the government of your parents should 
be mild and easy, the result of parental love, 
your obedience should flow from filial affection 
and respect. The child that loves his parents, 
will love to obey them; and thus the law of 
love will regulate the house, and there harmo- 
ny and joy will dwell. 

4. God requires it. God established the re- 
lation of parent and child, and implanted in 
our nature that affection which is peculiar to 














each. And it is ouly by violating the law of 
our nature, and by sinning against our Creator, 
that the parent can forsake the child, or the 
child become ungrateful and unfeeling towards 
his parent. The law of our nature is renewed 
and enforced in the Bible. On the tables 
of stone, and among his great commands, 
God has said to every child, Honor thy father 
and mother. Every where, in his holy word, 
does he inculcate the filial spirit, and require 
filial obedience. Every where does he show, 
that He is angry with those who prove rebel- 
lious children, and that He will remember their 
unnatural crime in the day of judgment. You 
cannot be the friends and children of God, with- 
out loving and reverencing your parents.— 
When you alienate your affections from them, 
you revolt from the Most High, their God and 
your God. May you all enter deeply into the 
spirit of the fifth commandment, and find in 
your happy experience that it is indeed a com- 
mandment with promise, and that He who has 
promised cannot lie. May you know the bles- 
sedness of filial affection and obedience ; and 
enjoy the ardent love, and counsel and prayers 
of pious parents. And if your days are not lit- 
erally long upon the earth, may you meet those 
dear and honored friends around the throne of 
God. May they and you belong to the whole 
family ef God in heaven and earth, which shall 


dwell ever in His presence, and be happy in 
his favour. 


— 








MISCELLANY. 


BARBARITY OF WHALE FISHING. 

The maternal affection of the whale is strik- 
ing and affecting. The cub being insensible 
to danger, is easily harpooned, when the tender 
affection of the mother is so manifested, as not 
unfrequently to bring her within reach of the 
cruel whalers. Hence, though a cub is of lit- 
tle value, yet it is sometimes struck as a snare 
for its affectionate mother! In this case she joins 
in at the surface of the water, whenever it has 
occasion to rise fur respiration, encourages it 
to swim away, assitsits flight by taking it un- 
der her fin, and seldom deserts it while life re- 
mains. She is then dangerous to approach, but. 
affords frequent opportunities for attack. She 
loses all regard for her own safety, in anx- 
iety for the preservation of her young; dashes 
through the midst of her enemies, despises the 
danger that threatens her, and even voluntari- 
ly remains with her offspring after various at- 
tacks have been made upon herself. In the 





-whale fishery of 1814, a harpooner struck a 


young whale with the barbarous hope of its 
leading to the poor mother. Presently she 
arose, and seeing the young one, dragged about 
a hundred fathoms of line out of the boat, with 
remarkable force and velocity. Again she rose 
to the surface, darted furiously to and fro, fre- 
quently stopped short or suddenly changed her 
direction, and gave every possible intimation 
of extreme agony. For a length of time she 
continued thus to act, though closely pursued 
by the boats, and inspired with courage and 
resolution by her concern for her offspring, 
seemed regardless of the danger that surround- 
ed her. Being at length struck with six har- 
poons, she was killed by her savage pursuers. 


2 
AN INDIAN COMMENTARY. 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt 
find it after: many days.” , 
Some years ago one of the preachers of the 
Mohegan tribe of Indians, (a tribe situated on 
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the Thames, between Norwich and New Lon- 
don, in Connecticut,) was preaching on the 
above text. To illustrate his subject and en- 
force the doctrine of charity, he brought for- 
ward a circumstance that transpired in his ear- 
ly days. ‘To use his own language, he observ- 
ed—* A certain man was going from Norwich 
to New-London with a loaded team; on at- 
tempting to ascend the hill where Indian lives, 
he found his team could not draw his load, he 
came to Indian and got him to help him up 
with his oxen. After he had got up, he asked 
Indian what was topay. Indian told him to do 
ts much for somebody else. Some time after- 
ward, Indian wanted acanoe—he went up 
Sketucket river, found a tree aud made him 
one. When he got it done, he could not get it 
to the river. Accordingly he went to a man, 
and offered him all the money he had if he 
would go and draw it to the river for him.— 
The man observed he would go. After getting 
it to the river, Indian offered to pay him. ‘ No,’ 
said the man; ‘don’t you recollect so long ago 
helping a man up the hill by your house?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ Well, I am the man—there, take your canoe 
and gohome.’ So I find it after many days.” 


- ar 
From the Christian Spectator. 
THE WEATHER. 

Nothing is more common than to hear per- 
sons, and those too of very good character, 
complain of the state of the weather, and ex- 
press the wish that it might be otherwise than 
it is. At one time you will hear them say, ‘I 
wish we might have some rain or snow ;’ at 
another, ‘I wish it might clear off” &c. In 
short, there is scarcely any topic so frequently 
in the mouths of men when they meet, as the 
state of the weather ; and you will generally 
hear something from them concerning it, which 
either expresses their positive dissatisfaction 
with it, or manifests a deplorable insensibility 
to the goodness exhibited in those great ar- 
rangements of Providence, which are constantly 
sustaining us in being, and pouring around us 
the blessings of life. All this I consider as di- 
rectly opposed to the great duty of resignation. 
Every wind that blows, every storm that rages, 


every cold that freezes, and every warmth that 


melts and oppresses, whether it be pleasant or 
unpleasant, is such as necessarily results from 


the great arrangements of Providence; and it 


is obviously our duty to be resigned to such 
dispensations, as it is to be resigned to any 
thing whatever, which we may consider as a 
calamity. The general laws which regulate 
the weather, are on the whole, wonderfully 
adapted to the wants of the animate creation ; 
and whatever unpleasant irregularity there may 
be attending the operation of these laws, they 


ought all to be considered as necessarily attend- 
ing it, and to be submitted to, as an inevitable 
; 


result of a vast beneficent arrangement for our 
good. —eQe— 
THE LITTLE TEACHER. 


At a Sabbath School in the country, Dod- 
drige’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, was offered as a reward to every child 
that should teach one grown up person to read. 
Among others who got the reward was a little 
boy, whose father, although 57 years old, did not 
know his letters! The boy taught his father 
to read as far as the first spelling, and then 
taught him further as he himself learnt at the 
school, and the father was soon able to read in 


the New Testament. [ Youth’s Friend. 


3a 
THOMAS AND HIS CHICKENS. 


As Thomas was busily employed feeding his 
hen and her chickens, Mrs. Long and her 
daughter passed by him. Shewas a very kind 
lady to young people, and therefore, she tried 


talked withthem. After praising Thomas for 
taking good care of his chickens, she asked him 
if he ever thought about what Jesus Christ said 
of the chickens. He said he had read some- 
thing in his Testament, but he did not recollect 
it exactly. Mrs. Longthen asked her daughter, 
and she quoted that sweet but affecting text, 
“‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 
Matt. 23: 37. 

Mrs. Long then added, “I hope, Thomas, 
you will not forget this text, it shows the ten- 
derness and love of Jesus Christ, in a very 
striking manner. Let it never be said of you, 
when Christ invites you that ‘ ye would not ;’ 
but seek his grace, and flee to his protection in 
your youthful days, as the chickens hear the 
call, and hasten to the wings of the parent hen. 

fra ib. 

FILIAL TENDERNESS. 

The three sons of an eastern lady were in- 
vited to furnish her with an expression of their 
love, before she went a long journey. One 
brought a marble tablet, with the inscription of 
her name; another presented her with a rich 
garland of fragrant flowers ; and the third en- 
tered her presence, and thus accosted her :— 
‘Mother, I have neither marble tablet nor fra- 
grant nosegay, but Ihave anearT. Here your 
name is engraven, here your memory is preci- 
ous, and this heart, full of affection, will follow 
you wherever you travel, and remain with you 
wherever you repose.” 








POETRY. 








EPITHALAMIUM. 
BY S. G. C. BRAINARD, ESQ, 
I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one. 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 
I saw two summer currents, 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course, with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies play’d between. 
Such be your gentle motion, 

















to teach them some good lessons whenever she 


Till life’s last pulse shall beat ; 


Like summer's beam, and summer’s stream, 


Float on, in joy, to meet 


A ealmer sea, where storms shall cease— 


A purer sky, where all is peace. 


ee 
THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 

They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee— 

Their graves are sever’d far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 

One, ’midst the forests of the west, 
By a dark stream is laid— 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one— 
He lies where pearls lie deep— 

He was the lov’d of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are drest, 
Above the noble slain ; 

He wrapt his colours round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d: 


. 
. 


She faded ’midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 


And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee. 
They that with smiles lit up the hall 
And cheer’d with song the hearth— 
Alas! for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, Oh earth ! 


QR 
THE LITTLE BEGGAR. 
A poor little indigent beggar one day, 
With crutches came up to my door; 
With pitying accents, I ask’d her to stay; . 
She was so distressingly poor. 
** And why do you wander so sadly about ? 
And have you no friends to take care ?”’ 
‘© My mother is dead—and my father is out : 
And I’m almost reduced to despair.” 


“* But why,” with compassion I tenderly ask’d, 

** Why don’t you to Sabbath School go ?”” 

Oh no,” she replied, ‘* I have never been there ; 
For no one would teach me I know.” 

‘* Not teach you! Qh yes, I am certain they will, 
The Teachers are feeling and kind ; 

Though poor and disgraced, they would succour you still : 
Though lame, they would love you, you'll find.” 
‘* But look at my poor tatter’d garments,” she cried. 
“They are torn, they are ragged and spoil’d :” 
‘© Well, never mind that,” I said, as she sigh’d, 
** Only be but a diligent child.” 

The tears in succession then roll’d down her face : 
They were tears both of sorrow and joy ; 

I told her of heaven—I told her of grace— 

I told her that sin would destroy. 

She promised to go, and I gave her a, book : 

She curtsied, and bid me good bye. 

She would not forget it, I saw by her look, 

For she knew that the Sabbath was nigh. 

She went ! and the blessings of heavenly love 
Descended in streams on her soul : 

Her hopes and her joys were soon fix’d above, 
And her poor wounded spirit was whole. 


WARIETY. 








Disputes, Quarrels, and Fightings. 
All these might be avoided if, in quarrelsome company, 
you would do as David resolved, in the 39th Psalm, To 
keep his mouth with a bridle, while the wicked was before 
him. But if you must reply, then recollect, that “ A soft 
answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words stir up 
anger.” Prov. 15:1. Also, ‘* He that is slow to wrathis 
of great understanding : but he that is hasty of spirit exalt 
eth folly ;”? Prov. 14: 29, and, that while “The mouth of the 
wicked poureth out evil things, the heart of the right 
eous studieth to answer.’’ Prov. 15: 28. We are nd 
to render ‘evil for evil, or railing for railing : but con 
trariwise blessing;” 1 Pet. 3:9, and to ‘overcome eri! 
with good.” Rom. 12:21. ‘The wisdom that is from 


_ above, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy tobe 


entreated.”’ &c. Jas. 3:17. For want of these scripturts 
being brought into practice, many are sent out of the 
world with all their sins upon their heads, by a murdering 
| hand in fights and duels, [Youth’s Friend. 





False Label.—A boy called several times in the course 
of a day at a public office on business, but found the officer 
always absent, although he saw a label on the door, “Th 
from tento one.” The lad after repeated disappointment, 
took out his pencil and altered the label, so that it read &s 
follows; and more agreeable with truth : ‘‘ In from den ‘0 
one,” “and then ten to one ifyou find him in.” 

[N. Y. Obs. 

He that would pass the latter part of his life with honour 
and decency, must, when he is young, consider that he shall 
one day be old, and lay up knowledge for his support, when 
his powers of acting shall forzake him ; and remember 
when he is old, that he has once been young, and forbear to 
animadvert with unnecessary rigor on faults which exper: 
ence only can correct. 

It often happens that he who endeavours to ridicule oth- 
er people, especially in things of serious nature, becomes 
himself a jest. 

I had rather never receive a kindness, than never bestow 
one; not to return a benefit is the greater sin, but not (0 
confer is the earlier. 

To know the value of money, the best way is to be 
obliged: to borrow it. 7 ’ 
m Most men adapt Religion to their interests, instead 0 
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adapting their interests to their Religion. 


« | fear God,” said a great man, “ and beside him I fest 
none but that man who fears him not.” 
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